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Memorabilia. 
N Feb. 15 Mr. D. Talbot Rice, Watson- 


Gordon Professor of the History of Fine 
Art in the University of Edinburgh, delivered 
before the Royal Society of Arts a lecture on 
the Arts in Scotland, with special reference 
to the exhibition of Scottish Art now at Bur- 
lington House. He began by remarking that 
he had started his career as a traveller and 
excavator, not as a critic—that his specialised 
work was study of Byzantine and Islamic art. 
With this, he had long been a devoted lover of 
the eighteenth century and its art. He wound 
up this preamble by expressing his firm belief 
that the most essential character of art is its 
universality ; that therefore what one has to 
say about a certain age or a certain art with 
which one is familiar is often thoroughly 
applicable to another age or another art of 
which one knows less. We think that percep- 
tion of this, whether vague or defined, is 
operative in the mind of every serious artist 
and serious critic; it tends, perhaps, to be in 
some abeyance to the complementary recogni- 
tion of diversities, so that we think the Pro- 
fessor’s affirmation useful. 

His dicta on the various works in the Exhi- 
bition will have prompted many of his hearers 
to visit it again. He has a great admiration 
for Ramsay whom he will not allow to be more 
than superficially French in style. On Rae- 
burn his most interesting observations con- 
cerned the portrait of Admiral Duncan—a 
painting ‘‘ basically of the sea ’’ which bears 
witness to a subtlety of understanding rarely 
found in Raeburn in that the colouring and 
whole design have inherent in them something 
essentially nautical. The Exhibition contains 
several self-portraits, each of which is the 
best production of the master—on which Pro- 
fessor Talbot has the ingenious remark : 

In no other school is there such an outstand- 
ing array of self-portraits, and in no other 
school do the artists seem to have surpassed 








their norma] standards in a similar manner so 
regularly when they were engaged in painting 
themselves. One wonders if there is some 
strong influence of the national love of meta- 
physical speculation to be seen here. ‘The Scot 
is renowned for his slow caution—does he only 
penetrate to the very essence of pe:sonality 
when he knows that personality as intimately 
as he knows himself? Historical fact supports 
this suggestion, for all these painters, with the 
exception perhaps of Ramsay .. . seem to have 
produced the best portraits of those peoples 
whom we know from records they were best 
acquainted with. 

He quoted two sayings of Wilkie’s, the one 
revealing the cause of Wilkie’s failure to 
achieve his best as an artist: ‘‘ To know the 
taste of the public—to learn what will best 
please the employers—is to an artist the most 
valuable of all knowledge ’’; the other a 
curious forecast of modern opinion though not 
uttered with the intention of a modern 
speaker; ‘‘ Cimabue and Giotto appear to me 
scarcely better than the Chinese or Hindoos.”’ 

We noted, too, some suggestive words on the 
mistake—“‘ the great tragedy of nineteenth- 
century art’’—of supposing that size of 
canvas bears any essential relation to the 
greatness of a work of art. 


[HE Proceedings of the Cambridge Anti- 

quarian Society for October, 1936, to 
December, 1937 (Bowes and Bowes, Cam- 
bridge: £1 1s. net) begin with Dr. W. M. 
Palmer’s lively and interesting account of 
‘Landwade and the Cotton Family.’ The 
writer draws his material from three excep- 
tional sources: the Chartulary of Landwade, 
drawn up in 1431, and incorporating copies 
of documents which go back to the twelfth cen- 
tury; a collection of over two hundred docu- 
ments going back to the thirteenth century ; 
and a volume of ‘ Monumental Inscriptions in 
Cambridgeshire,’ which contains copies made 
two hundred years ago of Cotton inscriptions 
(many no longer existing) in Landwade chapel 
from 1444. Landwade, as a parish, owes its 
preservation to the fifteenth-century London 
mercer, Walter Cotton, who, having bought 
the manor, rebuilt the church there as a 
burial-place for his family; possessing now 
only thirty-three inhabitants, it might easily 
have disappeared. Several imaginary 
accounts of the origin of the Cotton family 
and of its connection with Landwade have 
been grounded on the statements made in the 
‘ English Baronetage’ of 1741. Dr. Palmer 
here gives the facts, and the documents which 
go to substantiate these. Walter Cotton was 
duly buried at Landwade, as were all the lords 
of the manor, his descendants, until the end 
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of the eighteenth century. Six Johns suc- 
ceeded one another here; the first died in 
1593, aged eighty-three. The most famous is 
John V (Sir John Hynde Cotton), M.P. for 
Cambridge from 1708 to 1741, to whose large 
and much-caricatured person, parliamentary 
exploits and exuberant way of living our 
author devotes two or three lively pages. Like 
his successor he was a friend of the well-known 
William Cole of Milton, Horace Walpole’s 
friend. From him Landwade passed to a 
second son, Admiral Charles Cotton, with 
whose unsatisfactory heir the line of these 
Landwade Cottons became extinct. As an 
Appendix—which the family and local his- 
torian will especially value—we are given 
text, extract or summary of eighty-two docu- 
ments relating to Cotton, and to Hastings— 
a family that preceded the Cottons at Land- 
wade; the object of printing the earlier of 
these is to disprove the Cotton pedigree as 
given in the Heralds’ visitation. 


E received the other day Parts xvi. and 
xvii. of Dialect Notes, vol. vi. (July- 
December, 1938: double number). It con- 
tains an interesting paper entitled ‘ The 
Policies of the Dictionary of American Eng- 
lish,’ by Dr. A. W. Read, designed primarily 
to rebut certain criticisms upon that Diction- 
ary made by M. L. H. in Dialect Notes for 
July, 1937, but furnishing also a welcome 
account of some of the principles which 
actuate the editors of the American Diction- 
ary in making their decisions upon details so 
frequently troublesome. Their critic’s objec- 
tions were very largely concerned with what 
he thought inadequate recognition of the 
work of Richard H. Thornton in his ‘ Ameri- 
can Glossary.’ Dr. Read’s treatment of this 
matter seems to us reasonable and satisfac- 
tory; it also illustrates the difficulty of the 
whole question of giving credit where credit 
is due when a number of students working 
in the same field unavoidably go over the 
same bits of ground. Thornton would seem to 
have been given his due on the whole. We 
noted with pleasure names of contributors 
‘“ who were not even given a sentence of ack- 
nowledgment in the preface,’’ whom Dr. Read 
seizes this occasion to commemorate, and 
among whom are those of Mr, Albert 
Matthews, ‘‘who has. collected enough 
material to make a better glossary than 
Thornton’s, but who turned it in year by year 
to the O.E.D. and to our work,’’ and of Mr. 
Herbert Horwill ‘“‘ who magnanimously gave 
us an extensive MS. of dated quotations from 
which his Dict. of Modern Am. Usage (with- 








— 


out dates) was compiled.’’ This number con- 
tains Parts xiii-xvi (Spook-Yard) of Thorn- 
ton’s ‘ American Glossary,’ vol. III. We 
noted a few Elizabethan quotations: ‘‘ pouke 
bugs ’’ (“‘ spouke bugs,’’ immania monstra) 
from Stonyhurst’s ‘ Gneis,’ 1583; ‘‘ square 
play,’’ from Greene’s ‘ Groatsworth of Wit’ 
(1596) ; “ swapt a bargaine’’ from Lodge’s 
‘ Euphues Golden Legacie ’ (1592) ; ‘‘ toll beg. 
gars to the towne’’ from Holinshed’s ‘ Des- 
cription of England’ (1577), with Carew’s 
““ sweet sighes them on doth toule’’ in ‘Tasso’ 
(1577) ; and must mention Wiclif’s ‘‘ a tun 
man’’ from ‘ Ecclesiasticus’ (1382), ‘‘ ton- 
guey ’’ in the sense of ‘‘ loquacious,’’ having 
revived in America 1835-1862. The word 
‘‘ world’ is being yearly extended in attri- 
butive use; Thornton quotes ‘‘ world power” 
with date 1900, when Mr. D. A. De Armond 
exclaimed, ‘‘ There is a notion that the nation 
has suddenly expanded into a ‘ world power,’ 
and thereby got beyond the Constitution. , . . 
A world power! This is a phrase, a mere 
phrase.’’ ‘‘ The world’s people ’’ is found as 
a Quaker phrase for persons not of the 
Society. ‘‘ Wild-cat’’ for an oil well (dis- 
covered by “‘ wildcatting ’’) strikes us as one 
of the rare misses in American colloquial 
speech. Nicknames of States or their inhabi- 
tants are: ‘‘The Webfoot State,’’ ‘‘ Web- 
feet,’’ for rainy Oregon (1877); ‘‘ The 
Volunteer State,’’ Tennessee (1861); ‘‘ The 
Sunflower State,’’ Kansas (1893) ; ‘‘ The Step- 
mother State,’’ Massachusetts (1878). 

Other nicknames are: ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Web- 
foot ’’ for the Navy (1896), and ‘‘ The largest 
Village’ for Philadelphia (1876). There 
seems some doubt whether ‘‘ The United 
States ’’ should be used as a plural or a sin- 
gular substantive. ‘‘ To say turkey ’’ to some 
one is different from ‘‘ talking turkey” to 
him. The latter means talking seriously; we 
confess we do not know why ; the former means 
giving him an advantage in a bargain, to be 
explained by the story of how the Indian and 
the white man divided the possum and the 
turkey between them. The white man said to 
the Indian; ‘‘ Now you take the possum and 
I take the turkey, or, if you do not like that, 
I will take the turkey and you take the 
possum.”’ ‘‘ Why,’ said the Indian, “ you 
have not said turkey to me once.”’ 


E have received from Helsingfors vol. 
xxii. of the Genealogiska Samfundets i 
Finland. Some of our readers may like to 
know that among the families dealt with are 
Andersin, Aspegren, Tillman, Aspelund and 
Woivalenius-Enwald, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
‘ LOVE AND FOLLY.’ 


A Porm By KBATs ANp Brown, 


LTHOUGH few poets have received such 
devoted attention from their editors as 
John Keats, it is admittedly still possible that 
some of his works may still be recovered. And 
the peculiar felicity of phrase, sometimes 
found in the most unconsidered trifles from 
his pen, makes it desirable that our collections 
be made as full as possible. It is the purpose 
of this article to call attention to a poem, 
hitherto unnoticed by scholars, apparently, 
although in print for over a century, which 
we have every reason to believe is a joint pro- 
duction of Keats and Charles Armitage 
Brown. 

In the second appendix to the third edi- 
tion of his ‘ Life of Keats,’ Sir Sidney Colvin 
reprinted some ‘ Stanzas on some Skulls in 
Beanley Abbey, near Inverness,’ written by 
Brown and Keats on their walking tour in 
Scotland in the summer of 1819. Although 
Keats had probably but a small share in its 
composition, the poem has been accepted as 
part of the canon of his works. And of course 
Brown had some share in some other works 
of Keats, especially ‘Otho the Great.” Now 
the poem on the Skulls was published in the 
London New Monthly Magazine, edited by 
Thomas Campbell, in 1822 (vol. iv., pp. 47-48) 
over the signature ‘‘ 8.Y.”’ 

But it seems to have remained unnoticed 
that during the same year, in the same maga- 
zine, under the same editor, and over the 
same signature, was printed another poem, 
called ‘ Love and Folly ’ (vol. v., no. 19, pp. 
47-48) which must almost certainly be of the 
same authorship. When the general editorial 
policy of magazines is considered any other 
interpretation of so definite a signature is un- 
thinkable. Even if Brown thought of the 
lines on the Skulls as mainly his own, it 
is hard to think he would have used the 
curious combination of letters (for which the 
only explanations suggested are the last 
letters of Charles and Johnny, or pure fancy) 
for a poem in which his partner had not at 
least some share. And, while the ascription 
must stand on external evidence, the lines on 
‘Love and Folly’ have more of the manner 
of Keats than those on the Skulls. The pre- 
sence of words of which Keats was fond would 





mean little by itself, but it is not to be 
neglected, when the only argument to be 
advanced against Keats as part author is 
that Brown was guilty of a flagrant and pur- 
poseless violation of the etiquette of literature. 
The following text of the poem is copied with- 
out intentional change from the pages of the 
New Monthly; save that for convenience the 
stanzas have been numbered in brackets. 


Love AND FOtty. 
(1) 
Among th’ Olympian Chronicles I find— 
No matter where I read them—it is stated 
That Love was not, as we suppose, born 
blind ; 
He lost his eyes, so the account is dated, 
Soon after man and Folly were created ; 
This story, quite an antiquarian treasure, 
I shall set down, not as ’tis there related, 
But tagg’d with rhyme, and here I feel great 
pleasure 
While spoiling a good stanza in a slipshod 
measure. 
(2) 


Love who had often thought it pretty sport 

To play with Folly half an hour or so, 

Was lured by her at last to Plutus’ court, 

A place which Love, at that time, did not 
know ; 

And there was offer’d a fine golden bow, 

And golden shafts, and peacock-feathered 
wings, 

And money-bags that glitter’d in a row, 

Besides a thousand other hateful things, 

Old parchments, rent-rolls, law-suits, jewels, 

chains, and rings. 


(3) 
Love laughed at all he saw; Folly look’d 
grave, 
And preach’d about the wondrous riches 
there ; 
*“Ha! Ha!” says Love, ‘‘ and are you 


Plutus’ slave ?— 
I’m sorry,—for I liked you as you were,— 
A hearty wench, buxom and debonair; 
—" I’m neither to be bought nor 
sold ;— 
Bless me! I feel a dampness in the air,— 
A palace is a dungeon I am told, 
And, faith! I half believe it, for I’m very 


cold, 
(4) 
““T’m off!’ But Folly seized him by the 
head 


Threw gold-dust in his eyes, and quench’d 
their sight, 
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Alas! for ever! ‘‘ Now, now,’’ Folly said, 

‘© We have him to ourselves,—here, day and 
night, 

He shall do penance for our best delight 

Stark nonsense! but what else could Folly 
say ? 

Meanwhile the poor blind boy, to left and 
right, 

Sobbing and sighing, tried to grope his way, 

But could not from that prison flee, ah! 
well-a-day ! 


9? 


(5) 


Darkling he blunder’d, sad and sore 
distress’d, 

And wandered drearily from hall to hall; 

Sometimes he tumbled in an iron chest, 

And was lock’d up, or got a painful fall 

Over some cash accounts, or, worse than all, 

Whenever his escape by flight he tried, 


He bruised his wings against the hard stone 


wall ; 

Till, wearied out, he sat him down and 
sigh’d 

So heavily, it seem’d as if he must have died. 


(6) 
Heart-sick he pined and dwindled to a 
shade ; 
Folly too grieved, but Plutus’ sons were 
glad 
At his gaunt plight, because he might be 
weigh’d 
Against the very smallest coin they had, 
And be found wanting; this done, they 
forbad 
His living any more at their expense, 
And turn’d him out of doors, calling the 
lad 
A vile impostor upon common sense, 
With many ribald words which gave him 
great offence. 
(7) 


Poor Love was very ill, and his physicians, 

Pleasure and Youth, day after day 
attended, 

Night after night, with hourly repetitions 

Of kissing drafts with ladies’ fingers 
blended, 

Sweetmeats, and heart’s ease,—lord! how 
fast he mended ! 

And then they warm’d him to his heart’s 
content 

With Cyprus’ wine, and lo! his sickness 
ended : 

So Love revived, and now on vengeance bent, 

He call’d aloud on Jove for Folly’s punish- 

ment. 








(8) 
** Revenge !’’ he cried, ‘‘ revenge me upon 
Folly ! 
Behold me, Jove, she has put out my eyes, 
My happy eyes, now dark and melancholy !” 
Jove listen’d to his little grandson’s cries, 
And cited the delinquent to the skies; 
At first this heavenly summons made her 
wonder,— 
Then she felt certain she was found too wise 
To live on earth,—but, when she saw her 
blunder, 
She trembled like a leaf, being much afraid 
of thunder. 
(9) 


Her fears, as usual, vanish’d presently; 
Then, looking round her with a saucy face, 
She ask’d if such a goodly company 
Could find it worth their wisdom to disgrace 
A girl like her, whose fault, in the first 
place, 
Was but a slight one, and withal committed 
Purely to serve her own dear human race: 
““T grant,’’ said she, ‘‘ the boy is to be 
pitied, 
Yet as he should be blind I ought to be 
acquitted. 
(10) 
“* Think what a blessing it will be to man, 
And woman too, made up of imperfection, 
That Love no more can closely spy and scan 
A blemish on the mind or the complexion; 
Besides, as he must make a blind selection, 
Pairing them off to fill his motley train 


Just as his arrows take their chance 
direction, 
How many a squinting nymph and loutish 
swain 
May ogle and be spruce, nor find their frolics 
vain; 


(11) 

** Again, I’d have you know that Jove and 
all 

The gods may be beholden——’”’ ‘‘ Hush!” 
says Jove, 

“ This argument grows somewhat personal; 

Already hast thou said enough to prove 

Thy guilt; in justice, therefore, to young 
Love 

A grievous penalty shalt thou abide ; 

And as ’tis fit the little god should rove 

Fearless throughout the world, thus we 
decide,— 

Love shall for evermore have Folly for his 


guide.”’ 
Ss. Y. 


Proressor Massott, who has been greatly 
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interested in this discovery, has persuaded 
me that the verses should be made accessible 
to students, since the case for the joint author- 
ship of Keats and Brown is so strong, and 
some of the phrases have the true ring of the 
coinage of Keats. It is of course not now 
possible to be sure just what Keats contri- 
buted to the poem, but one may hazard a 
guess that the second and fifth stanzas are 
partly his. PRroresson Massorr has noticed 
the close similarity of the not too attractive 
tenth stanza to a minor poem called ‘ Modern 
Love,’ by Keats, which closes ‘‘ That ye may 
love in spite of beaver hats,’’ and that the 
fourth line of stanza 7 is by Keats or his 
double! Even more important, he thinks the 
opening lines of both stanzas 5 and 6 instantly 
recall the celebrated ‘ Ode to a Nightingale.’ 
Since the most probable date for ‘ Love and 
Folly ’ is the summer of the Scotch journey, 
the lines may indeed be a kind of rehearsal 
for phrasing which was later to be made into 
_ of the deathless perfection of the great 

e. 

Since the above paragraphs were written, 
Mr. Fred Edgcumb, resident Curator ‘of the 
Keats Memorial, Hampstead, has communi- 
cated to us that he believes Colvin probably 
knew the poem on the Skulls at Beauley 
Abbey only from the Woodhouse MS. Com- 
monplace Book, and hence naturally had no 
knowledge of ‘ Love and Folly.’ Mr. Edg- 
cumb also has noticed in vol. iv. of the New 
Monthly an article signed merely S. on 
‘Mountain Scenery,’ in which some lines 
from the poem, ‘‘ There is a charm in footing 
slow,’’ are quoted. This he thinks must be 
by Brown alone, and is another bit of evidence 
that the ‘““S. Y.” signature is that of the 
two friends. In each case Brown probably 
wrote more than Keats in the collaboration, 
since Keats is relegated to second place in the 
signature. 

Watter E, Peck. 


LONDON SHOP-SIGNS. 


OTHER THAN THOSE GIVEN BY LARWOOD 





& Hortten. 
(See ante pp. 3, 20, 38, 58, 77, 93, 113). 
Fatcon & Pueasant. —— Sanders, draper, 


on Ludgate Hill. 
(Kingdom’s Intelligence, 21 July, 1662). 


Fatcon & Scares. Weston Gower, scale 
maker, Rood Lane, near Billingsgate. N.D. 
(Shepherd and Musham’s ‘ Money, Scales 
and Weights ’). 





Fame. (1) T. F. Salter, hatter, No. 7, 
Beech Street, Barbican. c. 1780. 


(Trade-card). 


(2) Elizabeth Haywood, authoress and pub- 
lisher, in Covent Garden. 1742, 
(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Fan & Bratz. H. Piers, bookseller, near 
the Bull and Gate, Holborn. 
(Daily Advertiser, 19 Oct., 1742). 


Fan & Ftower-pe-Luce. Mary Smith, 
bookseller (?), over against Somerset House, 
Strand. 1730. 

(Advertisement and Plomer’s ‘Dictionary’). 


Fan & Ptume or FeatHERS. —— Chaf- 
fereau, fan maker, St. Andrew’s Street, Seven 
Dials, 


(Craftsman, 13 May, 1732). 


Fan & Sprre. Mrs. Marter, fan-maker, 
against St, James’s Church, Jermyn Street. 
(Postman, 10 June, 1710). 


Featuers & Batt. John Newman, cabinet- 
maker, south side of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
1755. 

(Trade-card). 


Fie Tree & Sucar Loar. Thos. and Nichs. 
Wilson, grocers, in Glasshouse Street, near 
Burlington Gardens. 1757. 

(Billhead). 


Fic Tree & Tea Canister. Hill and 
Ingall, grocers, between Norfolk and Arun- 
dell Streets, in the Strand. 1744, 

(Trade-card). 


Fire Screen. Peter Lemoine, “ sold a la 
mode beef ’’ facing the Brew House, in Mercer 
Street, Long Acre. 

(Daily Advertiser, 8 Mar., 1748). 


Fisn & Casr or Knives. John Brailsford, 
fishing-tackle maker, in the broad part of St. 
Martin’s Court, Leicester Fields. 1769. 

(Trade-card). 


Fisu & Crown. (1) John Herro, fishing- 
tackle maker, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 1759. 
(Trade-card). 
(2) Onesimus Ustonson, fishing-tackle 
maker at same address. 1775-1792. 
(Trade-cards). 


Five Betts & Canptestick. Mrs. Laugh- 
ton, pawnbroxer (no address given). 
(Archaeological Journal, vol. lix.). 
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Five Betts & Mortar. William Payne, | 
clock founder in Old Bethlem. 
(Daily Advertiser, 5 June, 1747). 


Five Buve Bowts (or Batts). 
malt, pawnbroker, Chandos Street. 
(Daily Journal, 9 Nov., 1730). 


(No name mentioned), a fan- 
near Hungerford Market in the 


— Car- 


Five Fans. 
maker, 
Strand. 

(Daily Advertiser, 12 May, 1747). 


Five Topacco Pipes. (Name and trade 

omitted), parish of St. Olave’s. 
(St. Olave’s Register of Burials, 13 Aug., 
1665). 


Fierce & Beaver. Green and Compton, 
hatters, hosiers and glovers, New Bond Street, 
near Conduit Street. 1767. 

(Trade-card). 


Firece & Case or Knives. Benjamin 
Nicklin, cutler, in the Long Walk between 
Christ’s and St. Bartholomew’s Hospitals. 
c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Firece & Crown. Bluck and Hopwood, 
lacemen, No, 65, Long Acre. 
(Billhead, 1785). 


Fieece & Wootpack, Richard Cleaver, 
woollen draper, near the corner of Bishops- 
gate Street in Cornhill. 1765. 

(Trade-card). 


FLOWER DE Luce & Bett. Joseph Bell (no 
trade mentioned), Paternoster Row. 1682. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iii.). 


FLOWER pe Luce & Crown. Arthur John- 
son, bookseller, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1618. 
(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictiouary of Booksellers ’). 


FLower pe Luce & Srar. David Hennell, 
working goldsmith, corner of Gutter Lane, 
near Cheapside. 1736. 

(Trade-card and Chaffers’ ‘ Aurifabrorum ’). 


Frower Por & INDIAN QUEEN. Thos. 
Cogan and Jas. Palmer, haberdashers, 
corner of White Lion Court in Cornhill. 

(Billhead, 176—). 


Fiy1nc Fisu. (No name given), a fishing 
tackle shop, in Crooked Lane.3! c. 1650, 





31 Frequented by Isaac Walton. See ‘ Wine 





and Walnuts,’ by 
Vol. i., p. 282. 


“Ephraim Hardcastle ” 








Fiyine Hanp & Pen. James Henry Lewis, 
shorthand instructor, No. 55, Great Wild 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 1812. 

(Imprint). 


FiyinG Satmon. William Pickett, jeweller, 
Ludgate Hill. 1749. 
(‘ London Topograpical Records,’ vol. ii.), 


Fork & Crown. Moses Roberts, cutler, 
New Street, near Covent Garden. c. 1700. 
(Trade-card), 


Fountain & Star. —. Hodges, a music 
shop (?), near the Feathers Tavern, Cheap- 
side, 

(Daily Advertiser, 12 March, 1747), 


Four Corrins & Crown. Joseph Hubbard, 
undertaker, No, 10, Marshall Street, Carnaby 
Market. 1779. 

(Trade-card), 


Four Corrins & Gotp Tra Kertie. (1) 
Hannah Ward, vendor of china and glass, 
near St. Clement’s Church in the Strand. 

(Daily Advertiser, 18 April, 1745). 

(2) John Ward, undertaker, at same 

address. 1745(?). Pe 
id. 


Four Corrins & Heart, John King, car- 
penter and undertaker, Little Earl Street, 
near Seven Dials. c. 1730. 

(Trade-card). 


Four Winps. —. Labrosse, pastry cook, 
Maggots Court, over against St. James's 
Church, Piccadilly. 1745, ° 

(Advertisement). 


Fowter, (No name mentioned), gunpowder 
for sale, Charing Cross, Strand. 1687. 
(Hilton-Price’s ‘ Signs in the Strand’). 


Fox & Lec. W. Legan (no trade men- 
tioned), Cheapside. 1700. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


Fox Unsounp, (No name mentioned), a 
stationer, against the Great Conduit, Cheap- 
side. 


(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


Frencn Rost. —. Hussey, masquerade 
habits, near Marylebone Gardens. 
(Daily Advertiser, 12 May, 1747). 


Friar Bacon’s Heap. Samuel Scatliff, 
spectacle maker, corner of St. Michael’s Alley, 
Cornhill. 1764. 

(Trade-card). 
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Fryinc-Pan & Saw. Peter Newlyn (no 
trade mentioned), on London Bridge, 
(London Gazette, 24 Dec., 1685). 


G. & Crown. Richard Grant, cutler, Crown 
court, by St. Ann’s, Soho. c. 1730. 
(Trade-card). 


G. & Svar. (1) Jacob Gorden, surgical in- 
strument maker, Russell Court, Drury Lane. 
c. 1740. 

(Trade-card). 

(2) Yeeling Charlwood, surgeon’s instru- 
ment maker and cutler in general, Russell 


Court, Drury Lane. 
(Billhead, 1770). 


G.R. & Crown. Henry Cole, cutler to 
H.R.H. Prince of Wales (from Mr. Savigny 
in Pall Mall), Old Round Court, Strand. c. 


1760. 
(Trade-card). 


Garpen Or Epen. ‘‘ A Gentlewoman who 
cures Scal’d Heads and Leprosies,’’ Old 
Bailey, next Ludgate Hill. N.p. 

(Thompson’s ‘ Quacks of Old London ’). 


Gartanp. Richard Pelter, brewer, Wood 
Street, Cheapside. 1579. 
(‘London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


Gay’s Heap.®2 (1) G. Anderson, bookseller, 
between the Two Temple Gates, Fleet Street. 
1737. 

(Imprint). 

(2) Samuel Hooper, bookseller, near Beau- 
fort Buildings, Strand. 1756, 

(Imprint). 


GAZETTE. 
Cross. 
(London Evening Post, 21 July, 1747). 


Geneva Cart, (No name or trade men- 
tioned—possibly a watchmaker’s), Little New- 
port Street, Leicester Fields. 

(Daily Advertiser, 3 March, 1749). 


Remon (?), oilman, 
Bridges Street, Covent Garden, 1731, 1763 
and 1770. 


(Daily Courant, 20 Jan., 1731, and 
Advertisements in ‘ St. Martin’s Scrap 


Mrs. Amey, bookseller, Charing 


Genoa ARMS. —. 


Book ’). 

Georce & Gate. W. James, nightman, 
Gracechurch Street. c, 1780. 

(Trade-card). 





% John Gay, poet and dramatist, 1685-1732. 








Georce & Mitre. Henry Berrow, upholder, 
King Street (Covent Garden), 
(Evening Post, 25 Sept., 1714). 


GreorGe & Wuite Lion. (1) Thomas 
Arne, % upholsterer, Great Piazza, Covent 
Garden. 

(Post Boy, 15 Dec., 1698). 

(2) Benjamin Crook, cabinet maker, South 
side of St. Paul’s Churchyard. c. 1730. 

(Trade label). 


GiLDEp Lion & Crane. (No name men- 
tioned), a bookseller, South side, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, over against the Plough, 

(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iii.). 


Gitt Car. Henry Johnson, tailor and cap 
maker, White Lion Street, Norton Falgate, 
near Spital Square. 

(Daily Advertiser, 31 Jan., 1750). 


Girt Fox. (1) John Fox, silversmith, 

Cheapside. 1569. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 
(2) —. Munds, grocer, Bucklersbury. 1598. 
(Guildhall MSS. 256). 


Guass House. John Burroughs, 
maker, Without Ludgate. c. 1700. 
(Trade-card). 


Guass LANTHORN. Susanna Kirkleus, gives 
her advice in distempers, etc., Plough Yard, 
Gray’s Inn Lane. 

(Spectator, 30 March, 1712). 


Guass Setters’ Arms. Benjamin Payne, 
glass seller, near St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet 
Street. 1737. 

(Archaeological Journal, December, 1895). 


Guavuser’s Heap.54 (1) Charles Midgley, 
apothecary, Watling Street. 1743. 

(Advertisement in Lysons’ ‘ Collectanea ’). 

(2) Thomas Stallard, chemist, opposite Cree 
Church in Leadenhall Street. 1761. 

(Billhead). 

(3) —. Delmahoy, chemist, on Ludgate Hill, 

N.D. 


glass 


(Trade-card). 


Gtospe & AncHor. John Branfield, gold- 
smith, Lombard Street, 
(Daily Courant, 10 Jan., 1712). 


33 This Thos. Arne was the father of Dr. 
Arne, the composer, and also of Mrs. Cibber, 
the actress. 

34 Johann Rudolf Glauber, alchemist and 
chemist, 1603-1668. 
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GuoseE- DIA. Isaac Carver, clockmaker, 

Horsley Down, Southwark. 1670. 
(Gunther’s ‘ Mathematical Instrument 
Makers ’). 


Guiope & DuKE OF MARLBOROUGH’s Heap. 
An exhibition of human freaks, Fleet Street. 
(Weekly Packet, 26 April, 1718). 


Grose & Hatr Moon. Arthur Tooker, 
bookseller, near the New Exchange, Strand. 
1669. 

(Trade label). 


Giose & Martner. Thomas Cook (no trade 
mentioned), in Old Jewry. 
(Daily Advertiser, 26 Nov., 1740). 


Giope & QUADRANT. William Johnson, 
scientific instrument maker, No. 146, Fen- 
church Street. 


(Billhead, 177—). 


Guiospe, QuapRaNT & Spectractes. Thomas 
Ripley, scientific instrument maker, near 
Hermitage Bridge, below the Tower. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Giope & Sun. (1) John Coggs, over 
against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet 
Street. c. 1720. 


(Trade-card). 
(2) Richard Cushee, globe maker, in Fleet 
Street, between St. Dunstan’s Church and 
Chancery Lane. 1732. 
(Trade-card). 
(3) Nathaniel Hill, globe maker and en- 
graver, in Chancery Lane. 1756. 
(Trade-card). 


Giose & Two Twins. W. Langhan, physi- 
cian and chemist, in Lower Moor Fields, over 
against Bedlam. c. 1700. 

(Bagford Bills). 


Guope & Urinar. (No name mentioned), 
‘* A practitioner in physic and surgery,’’ at 
the corner house, next the Square in Bald- 
win’s Gardens, near Holborn. c. 1700. 

(Thompson’s ‘ Quacks of Old London ’). 


GLoucesTeR ARMS. Joshua Owen, tinplate 
worker and brazier, Upper Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square. N.D. 

(Trade-card). 


Giove & Doc. 
(?), Old Exchange. 1653. 
(‘ Goldsmiths’ Company Memorials ’). 


—. Blackberry, goldsmith | 








Guove & Fan. Henry Jaffray, glover and 
undertaker, near Durham Yard, in the New 
Buildings, Strand, 

(Billhead, 1745). 


GuLove & Lion, Peter Cole, bookseller and 
printer, in Cornhill, near the Royal Ex- 
change. 1643, 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’), 


Gotp Carn. Edward Cooper, gold chain 
maker, Old Change. cc. 1700. 
(Reference missing). 


Gotp Frame. Henry Jouret, frame maker 
and printseller, the middle of Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Gotp-Lacep Coat. Thomas Jones, tailor, 
Monmouth Street, St. Giles’. c¢. 1700. 
(Trade-card). 


Gotp-Lacep Har. (1) James Wingfield, 
hat-maker, corner of Brewer Street, near 
Golden Square, 

(Billhead, 1768). 

(2) Lockey & Co., ‘‘ cheap hat manufac- 
tory,’ No. 4, Broad Street, Bloomsbury. c. 
1780. 

(Trade-card). 


Gotp Lacep Hat & Fame. J. F. Salter, hat 
maker, No. 47, Charing Cross. 1795. 
(Trade-card). 


GOLDEN ANcHOR & Baptist’s Heap, —. 
Barrett (no trade mentioned), upper end of 
Church Court, near St. Martin’s Church. 

(Daily Advertiser, 3 April, 1742). 


Gotpen AncHoor & Key. Edward Rogers, 
ironmonger, No, 36, Broad Street, Carnaby 
Market. 

(Billhead, 1789). 


GotpEN AncHor & Oxtp Hat. —. Skidmore 
(no trade mentioned), in the Uxbridge Road, 
near Hanwell. 

(Daily Post, 15 March, 1731). 


Gotpen Ancuor, Sun & 3 HorseEsHoes. 
Thomas Madder (no trade mentioned), on 
Dunstan’s Hill (near Great Tower Street). 

(Daily Advertiser, 15 Nov., 1742). 


GOLDEN Batt & AcoRN, 
geon and truss maker, 
Whitechapel. 


A. Harman, sur- 
Colchester Street, 


(Advertisement, 1720). 
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GotpEN Batt & Buus Ancor. (No name 
mentioned), a pawnbroker’s, Brick Lane, 
Spitalfields. 1754. 

(Archaeological Journal, vol. lix.). 


GoLpEN Batt & Canister. J. Mackfarlen, 
goldsmith, New Street, Cloth Fair. 1739. 
(Chaffers’ ‘ Gilda Aurifabrorum ’). 


GoLpEN Batt & Cross Keys. Simon Peter, 
pawnbroker, Horton Street, Clare Market. 
(London Gazette, 1724). 


GOLDEN Batt & Crown. 
smith, Cheapside. 1751. 


John Cooke, gold- 


(Advertisement). 


GotpEN Batt & Lame. Dr. Joseph Cam, 
sold medicines, Bow Church Yard, 
(Fogq’s Weekly Journal, 5 Oct., 1728). 


Gotpen Batt & Otp Batt. Mrs. Hannah 
Smith, pawnbroker, in Charles Street, St. 
James’s Market. 1723. 

(Archaeological Journal, vol. lix.). 

GotpEN Batt & Peart. (1) —. Pownall, 
goldsmith, Cheapside. 

(Daily Courant, 8 Feb., 1721). 

(2) Thomas Harrache, jeweller and toyman, 
in Pall Mall. 1751-1768. 

(Trade-card). 


GotpEN Batt & Rep Door. Thomas 
Damarell (no trade mentioned), Great War- 
wick Street, near Golden Square. 

(Public Advertiser, 5 Feb., 1754). 


GotpEN Batt & Star. Peter Le Quainter, 
hosier, hatter and glover, end of Duke Street, 
Piccadilly. 1763. 

(Trade-card). 


Gotpen Batt & Stitt. Dr. Deermar, sold 
acure for the ague, Hyde Park Corner. 
(Craftsman, 18 Dec., 1731). 


Gotpen Batt & STOVE. Jesse Norman, 
broker and appraiser, opposite the Meat Mar- 
ket, Fleet Ditch. 

(London Evening Post, 29 May, 1733). 


Gotpen Batt & Turee Brive Baris. — 
Bibby (no trade mentioned), Stanhope Street, 
Clare Market. 

(Daily Advertiser, 9 Jan., 1749). 


Gotpen Bass. (1) D. Wright, junior, 
music seller, near the Pump in St. Paul’s 
Church Yard. 1732. 

(‘London Topographical Records,’ vol. iii.). 


(2) William Smith, music publisher, Mid- 
dle Row, Holborn, 
(Daily Advertiser, 11 March, 1748). 


GoLpEN Bettows. John Pearce, goldsmith, 
Newgate Street. 
(Daily Advertiser, 2 June, 1747). 


Edward Bond, gun- 
1777. 
(Trade-card). 


GoxpEN Bopice. William Stanton & Com- 
pany, milliners, in The Cloisters, near West 
Smithfield. 

(London Evening Post, 9 May, 1747). 


Goutpen Boy. (1) T. Johnson, carver and 
designer of furniture, Grafton Street, St. 
Ann’s, Westminster. c. 1760. 

(‘ Dictionary of English Furniture ’). 

(2) T. Johnson, drawing master, Charlotte 
Street, Bloomsbury. N.D, 


GOLDEN BLUNDERBUSS. 
smith, No. 59, Lombard Street. 


(Trade-card). 


GOLDEN Boy & Woo.pack. Nathan Fear, 
woollen-draper, corner of Black-Moor Street, 
Drury Lane, 

(Billhead, 17—). 


GoitpEen Broom. George Cordwell, chimney 
sweep to their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of 
Gloucester and Cumberland, at the top of 
Grosvenor Mews near Berkeley Square. ce. 
1780. 

(Trade-card). 


GoLDEN Bucx’s Heap. —. Wells (no trade 
mentioned), upper end of Cheapside. 
(London Gazette, 4 March, 1696). 


GoLpEN Buck & Sun. John Pemberton, 
bookseller), Fleet Street, 1719. 
(Archaeological Journal, December, 1895). 


GOLDEN CaNIsTER, (The Canister was a very 
common sign for tea-men but is entirely 
omitted by Larwood & Hotten.) (1) Patt 
Broders, tea warehouse, Bury Street, St. 
J ames’s. 

(Craftsman, 1738). 

(2) Davidson, tea-man, No. 66, corner of 
Long Lane, Smithfield. 

(Trade-card. c. 1770). 

(3) White & Smith, tea-men, Pall Mall. 

(Billhead, 1788). 


GoLpen Canister & Sucar Loaves. Ann 
Brereton, grocer, corner of Brook Street, in 





New Bond Street. 
(Billhead, 1768). 
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GOLDEN CANISTER & Unicorn. James 
Baker, grocer, Catherine Street, Strand. 
(Billhead, 1746). 


Gotpen Cuarr, (1) John King, chair 
maker, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 
(Postman, 22 April, 1703). 
(2) Richard Greaves, sedan chair maker, in 
Warwick Lane, by Golden Square. 1746. 
(‘ The Purefoy Letters ’). 
(3) William Kirk, cabinet maker, corner of 
Salisbury Street, in Strand. 1749, 
(Trade-card and Westminster Poll Book). 


GoLpEN Corrrr Mitt. Daniel Bernardeau, 
maker of bowling green bowls, late apprentice 
to Mr. Storer, at Snow Hill, in St. Martin’s 
Court, near Leicester Fields. N.D. 

(Trade-card). 


GotpEN Coms. (No name mentioned), ‘‘ an 
old accustomed toy-shop,’”” under St. Dun- 
stan’s Church in Fleet Street. 

(Daily Advertiser, 3 Nov., 1731). 


GoLpEN Comsp & Case OF KNIVEs. —. 
Southall, ‘‘ sells the best contrived chamber 
lamps,’’ corner of Pall Mall Court in Pall 
Mall, 

(Daily Journal, 21 Nov., 1726). 


GotpEN Cover. Edward Yorke, pewterer, 
by the Four Lamps, Cow Lane, on Snow Hill. 
1763. 

(Advertisement, 1763. Cotterell gives him 
1732-1776). 


GoLpEN Crane. Hankins & Hartley, coach 
and coach harness makers, Long Acre. 1782. 
(Trade-card). 


Gotpen Cross & Crown. Samuel Baily, 
seedsman, against Catherine Street in the 
Strand. 

(Imprint, 1704). 


GoLpEN Cross & Sucartoar. Elwell Walter, 
chemist, Russell Street, Covent Garden. 1754. 
(‘ St. Martin’s Scrap Book ’). 


Gotpen Cup & Cover. John Hopkins, 
goldsmith, near Fleet Bridge, Fleet Street. 
1751. 

(Advertisement). 


Gotpen Cur & Crown. Anthony Blackford, 


goldsmith, Lombard Street, 1713. 
{Bagford Bills). 


GoLtpEN Cuprip. Widow Variek, 
dealer, Piccadilly. 1710. 


china 


(Advertisement). 





Gotpen Cup & Key. James Thomasson, 
goldsmith and jeweller, in Fenchurch Street, 
near Cullum Street. 1753. 

(Trade-card), 


GoLpDEN Cup & Lec. John Robinson, hosier, 
King Street, Covent Garden. c. 1760. 


(Trade-card), 

Gotpen Cup & Risine Sun. Ebenezer 
Coker, goldsmith, Clerkenwell Close, 

(Daily Advertiser, 15 June, 1747), 


AMBROSE Heat, 
Beaconsfield. 


(To be continued). 


A LETTER ee amici IN 


[THE following fragment of a letter (writer 
unknown) which has come into my pos- 
session, seems worthy of preservation. 


Charles Town 

Octob™ 19th 1700 

Most dear Love 
The enclosed letter should have been on y* 
way long since by Capt Bell, but for an 
unlucky disaster wch happened to him just 
as he was ready to sail, ye manner thus. 
On Tuesday Sepembt 34 there happen'd a 
most terrible Storm of Wind or Hurricane 
wth continual rain wth has done great 
Damage to y® Country, thousands of trees 
have been torn up by y® roots many houses 
blown down & more much rice corn etc., 
spoiled, but ye greatest mischief fell amongst 
y® shipping of w°h about a dozen sail of all 
sorts were riding at anchor before y* town 
some of wh were driven on shoar and broke 
up all in pieces some were carryed a great 
way up into y® marshes, and one (a Brigan- 
tine of about 80 tons) driven clear over y* 
point of land web parts y® two rivers into 
Ashley river, in her way breaking down a 
pair of gallows (on which 8 pirates at once 
were hanged since my coming here) some 
were turned bottom upwards and lost. Bell 
lost all his masts and was turned bottom 
upwards, but they have got her to rights 
again, and I believe she will be y® next ship 
for England. Capt Man was riding at 
anchor near y® bar, ready to sail, but he 
was forced to cut away his main and mizen 
masts, and much ado to save his ship 80. 
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He will make a miserable voyage, but is now 
almost ready to sail again, but y® greatest 
and most deplorable loss of all was that of 
a great Scotch ship called y Rising Sun, 
which having lost all her masts in a hurri- 
cane in ye Gulf of Florida, was riding at 
anchor w‘tout our bar wth designe to come 
in here and refit, but being a ship of 800 
tons and 60 guns she durst not venture in 
whout lightning to which purpose one sloop 
had already been on board of her, but wait- 
ing for another y® storm rose and she 
foundred at anchor y® Capt Gibson and all 
y¢ souls on board (being above 100) miser- 
ably perishing. Ye Lieutenant & several 
Scotch gentlemen that had been officers at 
Caledonia or Darien were on shoar & so 
escaped. They say she was worth 50,000 li, 
having a great deal of gold, silver and rich 
goods on board, besides y® batterie guns yt 
were used in y® Fortifications at Darien. 
It is a great loss to y® Scots, for whose mis- 
fortunes I am very sorry. Here was also a 
great flyboat belonging to them (and come 
from y® same place a little before) of 400 
or 500 tons driven on shoar before y® town 
and lost, but all y° men and materials saved. 
The only ship which rid out y® storm wthout 
damage was she that brings you these, 
except some few that were repairing in some 
creeks up y® country, where one ship of about 
130 tons was also lost. Being spring tides 
y® water was very high and raging, so that 
if y° wind had not shifted as it did about 
2 hours before high water, it is thought the 
best and greatest part of ye town wou'd have 
been washed down into y® river, as one or 
two houses were, and others very near. 
ae I am here in a strange land, 
moneyless and friendless, for tho’ at my first 
coming People here were wonderfully civil, 
thinking I had a good store of money, yet 
now, finding that it is quite otherwise, & 
that I neither buy a Plantation, nor drive 
any manner of trade are grown very cold 
and indifferent in their carriage to me. Ye 
truth is ready money is a great commodity 
here at this time and never known so scarce 
before. Those few that have it (of whom 
my best friend Mr, Smith and Mr. Cage 
are y® chief) get even what they please. Mr 
Cage bought a bargain here a few days ago 
for £40 of which he will make £120 in a 
little time, which is 300 per cent. If I had 
brought over £200 with me I believe I might 
have doubled it before now, but I had no 
tich Friends that could help me wt any 


ae 


P. D, Munpy. 


Readers’ Queries. 








HE MAN WHO LOST HIS WAY. — In 
several parts of England, at certain times, 
a church bell rings that is not connected with 
any present-day service. A small endowment 
usually exists which is said to have been left 
by a traveller who had lost his way in the dark 
and found it again through hearing a church 
bell. In gratitude for this he endowed a bell 
that was to be rung after dark in perpetuity. 
Can any of your readers supply names of 
places where this, or a similar story, still 
exists ? 
ETHELBERT Horne. 
Downside Abbey, Bath. 


LD NAMES OF SHIPS.—In the Acts of 
the Apostles, ch. xxviii. 11, we read of the 
ship Castor and Pollux (the Greek calls her 
by the alternative name, the Dioscuri), which 
brought St. Paul from Melita to Syracuse. 
How many ships’ names are known from 
antiquity up to say a.p. 100? Have all sea- 
faring nations, from remotest times of which 
we have record, given names to ships? 


J. E. H. R. 


OODERHAM: COE.—Wanted, data con- 
cerning the ancestry of Charles Gooder- 
ham (b. Nov. 1, 1826, at Debenham, Suffolk) 
and his wife, Rebecca Coe (b. Dec. 13, 1825, at 
Exworth, Suffolk). He lived at Old Newton, 
Ipswich, and Debenham; his father’s name 
was Samuel. Charles and Rebecca (Coe) 
Gooderham had several children, among them 
Edward Charles (b, Sept. 15, 1864, at Old 
Newton, Suffolk), 
C. J. Jacoss. 
Mathiston, Mississippi, U.S.A. 


OMAN LEGIONARIES IN BRITAIN. — 

What monumental stones have been found 

in England to Roman soldiers, other than 

those mentioned in books? Have any cities 

been recently uncovered? What attempts 

have been made to identify the cities of the 
Itinerary ? 

E. E. Cope. 


Finchampstead, Berks. 


AMES GREY JACKSON.—Can anyone 

give me information about the author of 

the following: ‘ An Account of the Empire of 

Marocco and the District of Suse,’ by James 
Grey Jackson Esq., published 1809? 

I believe he was a brother of a Captain 
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Robert Milbourne Jackson, R.N. I am 
anxious to discover where these two men came 
from, which branch of the Jackson family 
they belonged to, and the names of their 
parents. In fact, any information would be 
useful, except details of Captain Jackson’s 
service which I have already seen. 


E, M. H. 


“PLASTIC GUM.’—What was this sub- 

stance? It seems to have been used in 
the eighteenth century to line or otherwise 
stiffen and strengthen coats or waistcoats and 
to have given effective protection against stab- 
bing. Was it ever regularly used in uniforms 
by officers in the army? 

INQUIRER. 


ILLIAM SPRY, LL.D.—He was Gover- 
nor of Barbadoes circa 1795. Wanted, 
his parentage and the name of his wife. 


P. DM. 


(APTAIN GEORGE MACDONALD.—Of 
the 17th Regiment, circa 1840. Wanted, 
his parentage and the name of his wife. 


fap | Rae 
HE REV. EDMUND MORRIS.—Can 


anyone refer me to any biographical 
account of the Rev. Edmund Morris, Rector 
of Nursling, Hampshire, in the eighteenth 
century—the friend and greatly favoured cor- 
respondent of Lady Hervey (Molly Lepell) 
and tutor to her sons? He is not in the 
‘ D.N.B.’ Have any of his letters to Lady 
Hervey been preserved ? 


L. 


ALPH DE CORNHILL.—What is known 
of Ralph de Cornhill, and of his ancestry 
and his descendants ? 

I understand that he had, with other issue, 
a daughter named Juliana, who was married 
to Henry de Brechin, son of David, Earl of 
Huntingdon and Garroch, by his wife Maud, 
daughter of Hugh, Earl of Chester. 

Henry de Brechin had the lordship of 
Brechin bestowed on him by his father, whence 
he took his surname. By his wife Juliana, 
he had a son, Sir William de Brechin, who 
founded the Maison Dieu, or St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, at Brechin, in 1256—confirmed by 
James IIT in 1477. 

As I am a descendant of Henry de Brechin 
and his wife Juliana, I am anxious to obtain 














some information about her father and his 
ancestry. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


MEDIAEVAL PROVERB.—There is a 

mediaeval proverb ‘“ Dat Deus omne 
bonum, sed non per cornua taurum,”’ which 
I have seen translated ‘‘ God sendeth the cow, 
but not by the horn,’’ and explained as mean- 
ing ‘‘ God helps those that help themselves.” 
I do not understand the figure of speech. 
What is intended exactly by ‘‘ sending a cow 
by the horn ’’? 

N. P. 


HEBACLITUS.—What exactly did Herae- 
litus mean by saying that Wisdom is both 
willing and unwilling to be called by the name 
of Zeus. 
IGNORAMUS. 


‘* PROCURIST.’’—I came across this word 

in a quite recent German novel, not hay- 
ing seen it before as far as I can remember. 
It evidently means what we should call the 
“‘ manager ’’ of a firm. Since the position of 
a ‘‘manager’’ must be no less common all 
over Germany, than everywhere else, I was 
surprised to find a word of Latin derivation 
used for it. One would have thought it likely 
not to be acceptable. Is ‘‘ Procurist’’ now 
everywhere the usual German equivalent of 
** manager ”’ ? 

R. E. L. 


((HARLES Il’S QUESTION TO THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY. — There is a story 
that Charles II, on malice’ bent, once asked 
the Fellows of the Royal Society why a live 
fish weighs more than a dead one, and that, 
after listening to discussion for some time 
with amusement, he discomfited them by ask- 
ing whether any of them had begun by verify- 
ing the virtual statement in dispute. Where 
does the story come from? 
IGNORAMUS. 


IEWS OF NIAGARA FROM THE AIR. 
—I wonder if any reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
has seen and made a note of any photographs 
of Niagara taken from the air? I should be 
glad to hear of such. The only one I have 
come across was extraordinarily ie 


OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED.—“ | 
have graven it within the hills, and my 
vengeance upon the dust within the rock. 
Before 1838; Poe quotes this in ‘ Arthur 
Gordon Pym.’ 
T.O.M. 
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Replies.. 


‘‘DOMINUS’”’ AND ‘“‘ SIR”’ AS 
ECCLESIASTICAL APPELLATIONS. 
(clxxv. 117, 158, 212, 281, 391; clxxvi. 48). 


AS a personal appellation it is evident that 
in pagan Rome in the first century of the 
Christian era, dominus was used as a common 
term of distinction both seriously and jest- 
ingly, and upon occasion satirically. Sue- 
tonius relates of Claudius Caesar that in a 
jocular mood at gladiatorial exhibitions, 
saepe hortando rogandoque ad_hilaritatem 
homines provocaret: dominos identidem appel- 
lans, immixtis interdum frigidis et arcessitis 
jocis. 

A few years later Martial gives an example 
very much to the point: 

Cum voco te dominum noli tibi 

piacere. 
Saepe etiam servum sic resaluto meum.— 
Epig. V. No. 57. 

The source of dominus was probably domes- 
tic and the respect would be paid to master- 
ship in the house, suggesting an attributed 
priority of dignity. It is not unreasonable 
to believe that when, in Italy and the Latin 
countries of the West, organized Christianity 
became a recognised and approved religion, its 
clergy should be regarded as lords in (or of) 
the household of faith. Abundant evidence 
of this appellation is found in the literary 
products of these early centuries as published 
in Migne’s Patrologia. In the letters of 
Sidonius Apollinaris (born at Lyons c. 430, 
Bishop of Clermont in Auvergne for a time, 
died there in 480) his regular salutation in 
writing to his fellow bishops is a double appel- 
lation as ‘‘ suo domino papae Eutropio,’’ but 
when the reference is in the body of the letter 
he uses papa only, e.g., ‘‘ papa Patientia ”’ 
(Bishop of Lyons). It is doubtful whether 
papa was prefixed to the names of presbyters 
below episcopal rank—but see Bingham’s 
“Antiquities of the Christian Church,’ vol. i., 
p. 23. In writing to laymen he does not use 
an appellation either in salutation or in con- 
clusion—‘‘ Sidonius suo Rustico salutem,”’ 
and concludes simply “‘ vale.’’ During the 
same century, one Rusticus, perhaps the same 
sag to Bishop Eucherius, addresses his 
etter thus—‘‘ Domino vere sancto papae 
Eucherio, Rusticus.’’ This looks very modern 
and may be freely rendered, ‘‘ Rusticus to the 
tight reverend father the lord Eucherius.’’— 
Migne, Patrol., tom. lviii. 





Cinna 





We pass to the Romanised district from 
which the French provinces of Maine, Anjou 
and Normandy were later formed, with which 
Norman England was most intimately con- 
nected, and from which so many items entered 
into the life and literature of our English 
nation, including ‘‘ sieur’’ and its variant 


forms. For these provinces relevant docu- 
ments are plentiful, and, particularly for 
Maine, readily accessible in print. The 


Instrumenta of Le Mans diocese commence 
about the middle of the fifth century and 
extend beyond the Anglo-Norman domination 
there.—‘ Institut des Provinces de France, 
Mémoires,’ 2 série, tome premier (1845) ; also 
Gallia Christiana (nova), Instrumenta of 
Rouen, vol. xi., and of Le Mans, vol. xiv. 

The commonest clerical appellation in these 
documents is domnus and its appropriate case- 
endings. This is the beginning of a tendency 
to corrupt, mutilate, and abbreviate the pure 
Latin word. Domnus is applied in these 
church documents to apostles, saints, popes 
and bishops. In the will of Bertichramnus, 
dated 615, a very lengthy document dictated 
by the testator to a notary public, there is 
mention, among others, of ‘‘ basilica domni 


Petri et Pauli apostolorum’’; ‘‘ basilica 
domni Martini’’; and ‘“‘ sanctae basilicae 
domnorum Petri et Pauli.’ (Institut. 


Mémoires, tom. i., Jnstrum., pp. Xvi.-xxxiii. ) 
In all the sources hitherto mentioned no 
ecclesiastic below the rank of abbot is given 
the appellation dominus or the later domnus : 
the others are merely named with their order 
or rank added. In England after the Con- 
quest this limitation was not observed. We 
find dompnus (too numerous to need particu- 
lar instances) ; dam—‘‘ dam Jeremy ”’ (‘ Life 
and Lyrics of Richard Rolle,’ by F. M. 
Comper, p. 219); and dan, very common dur- 
ing the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and 
occasionally used in the early sixteenth; 
‘‘dan Nicholas de Huggate,’’ Provost of 
Beverley 1315-1338 ; ‘‘ Dan William Pudsay,”’ 
rector of Bolton (Yorks. W. Rid.), died 1507. 
Used in appellation with a Divine Name, 
dominus was given without alteration. 

Of the seven clerical orders—presbyter, dea- 
con, subdeacon, acolyte, exorcist, lector and 
ostiarius—dominus or one of the above- 
mentioned variants was given in address with- 
out distinction to members of the four first- 
named. Perhaps there is in this a post- 
Conquest extension of a term to include objects 
outside the idea to which it originally be- 
longed, and also in the inaccurate and slovenly 
use of mutilated variations of the stately 
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f , : | 
dominus, exemplification of that tendency to ; 


‘“‘ phonetic decay ’’ which is only another 
name for laziness (v. Prof. Sayce, ‘ Principles 
of Comparative Philology,’ p. 16) so fully 
described by the Rev. Geoffrey Hill in his 
book, ‘Some Consequences of the Norman 
Conquest,’ ch. v., under the heading ‘ Eng- 
lish Inaccuracy.’ 

“Sir,” ‘“‘sieur’’ and ‘‘ seigneur,’’ what- 
ever may have been their mode of adoption 
into Old French, eventually as terms of emi- 
nent respectability, came to be like dominus 
extended, but with certain distinctions, to 
clerical persons after French influences passed 
into England. According to Littré (‘ Dic- 
tionnaire ’), ‘‘ Sire et seigneur étant le méme 
mot, l’un au sujet, l’autre au régime, l’his- 
torique les comprend tous les deux.’’ As a 
civil distinction it would be given to the 
‘“‘ elders of the people ’’ whether lay or reli- 
gious ; but eventually the idea of worth-ship, 
which it signified, prescinded alike both age 
with experience and youth with inexperience, 

The middle of the fourteenth century was, 
in the most characteristic spheres of national 
life, a new point of departure. Referring to 
the Church, the Rev. W. Denton writes : 

When the Black Death had spent its fury and 
it was necessary to supply the places of the 
parochial clergy, who had died, illiterate lay- 
men who had lost their wives and raw youths 
below the canonical age were hurriedly 
ordained and sent into the parishes as clergy.— 
Denton. ‘ England in the Fifteenth Century,’ 
Intro. p. 99. 

This was necessary in order to ensure con- 
tinuity of service and to prevent as far as 
possible a new influx of foreign clergy. As 
soon as the immediate and most felt conse- 
quences were past it was likely that the 
parishioners of all classes would look with 
some contempt upon the unlearned clerical 
substitutes who acted as parish priests and 
chaplains: indeed it may well have been to 
allay and counteract somewhat this adverse 
estimation that an appellation of respect pre- 
viously given in exceptional cases was encour- 
aged in general use by those whose interest 
it was that the clerical calling should not be 
abased. 

These facts and suppositions do not imply 
anything inconsistent with the statement of 
Dean Hook that ‘‘ Sir ’’ prefixed to a parson’s 
name indicated that he was not a university 
man (‘ Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury,’ vol. iv., p. 502), but seem rather to 
support it. Nevertheless, instances are not 
wanting which negate the idea that want of 
university training (or academic degree) was 





the absolute differentiating mark. In the wil] 
of William Haningfield, Esq. (1426) the tes. 
tator desires to have ‘‘a tumbe like sire 
Thomas More.’’ This Thomas More (or 
Moor) was an important man, a Cambridge 
graduate, Fellow of Pembroke, held many 
preferments and was Dean of St. Paul’s from 
1406 to 1421. In the latter year he died and 
was buried in St. Paul’s Churchyard—see 
‘Fifty Earliest English Wills,’ E.E.TS, 
This “‘ sire’? may be a mark of superlative 
respect to the Dean, but it may equally well 
be a peculiarity of the testator’s spelling. Dr, 
Furnivall mentions the dean as “Sir 
Thomas.”’ 

Canon Raine, commenting upon the York 
diocesan clergy between 1352 and 1373, writes 
thus : 

The prefix dominus, dan or Sir, which 0 

frequently meets ycur eye, is applied more 
frequently, I think, to the possessor of a 
benefice, than to a graduate who comes before 
you with the word magister. 
This comes very near to the question, but 
does not touch it. It merely classes the 
“Sir”? with the dominus and the ‘‘ dan” 
and places the magister aside. Dr. Raine is 
dealing specifically with titles to orders (sub- 
deacon, deacon and priest). 

Turning to the spoken and colloquial use— 
far more important than the written word— 
we can with much less confidence conjure up 
for ourselves Chaucer’s Plowman greeting his 
brother, the worthy parish priest, as dompnus, 
dam, or dan, than we can picture the greet- 
ing ‘‘ Good morrow, Sir John.’’ The exorcist, 
the reader and the doorkeeper were in orders 
(minor); were any of the ordinary appella- 
tions of respect prefixed to their names? 

Similar in its purpose, but distinctly signi- 
fying the spiritual office, the term “‘ father” 
seems to have only become a clerical appella- 
tion in England at a much later date than 
either of the other words, and like “ sir” 
was not immediately extinguished by the 
Reformation. In 1567 so fierce a Protestant 
as Bishop Barnes of Durham addressed in 
personal conversation Bernard Gilpin, rector 
of Houghton-le-Spring, as ‘‘ Father Gilpin.” 

The ‘‘ Sir Dean” cited by Mr. Wryche 
(clxxv. 391) is a modern rendering of the 
common form ‘‘ Domine Decane, promitto tibi 
canonicam obedientiam tanquam Decano.”— 
See ‘ Durham Cathedral Statutes,’ with trans- 
lation by Prof. Hamilton Thompson, §.8. 
Publ, 143. The form was introduced into 
Durham when a Dean and Chapter were sub- 
stituted in place of the Prior and Convent. 

It is suggested that in dealing with medi- 
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aeval documents where dominus is prefixed to 
the personal name of a clerk in orders, it will 
be less likely to cause mistake and inconveni- 
ence if it is left untranslated or rendered by 
the simple ‘‘ Mr.’’ or ‘‘ Mister.’’ Some edi- 
tors have done this (as Canon Raine in Fasti 
Ebor.). This is particularly desirable since 
“Sir”? is, and has been for at least three 
centuries, used as an appellation to the names 
of knights and baronets only, 

To each hypothesis framed some obstinate 
instances oppose themselves and will not be 
fitted in so as to allow a harmonious theory 
to be elaborated: there is therefore only left 
the belief that there was not at any time a 
clearly recognised differentia upon which, in 
writing, ‘‘ Sir’? was given as prefix to some 
some clergymen and not to others, any more 
than there is now any universally observed 
rule governing the common uses of ‘ Mr.”’ 
and ‘‘ Esq.’’? in addressing letters. Has not 
the subjective factor, guided by circumstances 
personal and local, always prevailed in both 
spheres ? 

R. B. Heppre. 


ILLIAM ELDERTON (clxxvi. 9, 50). — 

I have heard of H. E. Rollins’s paper on 

this writer in Studies in Philology, xvii., 

2 Apr., 1920, but I have never seen it. I 

should be very much obliged to any correspon- 

dent in ‘ N. and Q.’ who could lend it to me. 

I have been given notes upon it which may 
be summarised as follows: 

There were two William Eldertons, father 
and son. The father acted in court plays 
before Edward V1 in 1552, and was the 
author of ‘The Pangs of Love,’ 1559, and 
‘ Jestes with Merry Toyes,’ licensed in 1561/2, 
now lost. His younger son William was 
christened in London in 1548, and his wife 
Grace was buried in 1553. The date of his 
death is not known, but it must have been 
before 1578. He had an elder son Thomas, 
who may have been Thomas Elrington or 
Elderton, probably of Essex, who matricu- 
lated as a pensioner at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in June, 1566, B.A. 1569/70, M.A. 
1574, fellow 1571/4, but this identification is 
uncertain. William Elderton the younger 
was in charge of the boy actors at Eton Col- 
lege in 1572-3. In 1568-72, during the agita- 
tion before, during and after the Rising of 
the North, he poured forth ballads marked by 
rampant patriotism and protestantism. He 
became an attorney in the Sheriff’s Court of 
London circa 1568, had a reputation for 
drunkenness, was in prison in 1579 and was 


dead by 1592, 





Such isthe account given by H. E. Rollins. 
An interesting fact which has appeared in 
the publications of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle and in ‘ The Northumberland 
County History,’ xiv., p. 272, but which has 
not yet appeared in Ha Pi language publica- 
tions, is that the Eldertons were of a very old 
Northumbrian family. Ilderton, as the name 
is spelt now, is a small village lying to the 
west of the main road from Newcastle to 
Wooler. The family owning the township 
and bearing the local name have a tolerably 
good claim to Saxon descent, although there 
are uncertain links in the pedigree. Thomas 
Ilderton of Ilderton made his will on 29 Apr., 
1578, and stated that he had no children 
(‘ Durham Wills and Inventories ’ (8.8. vol. 
XXxviii.) ii., p. 173). By Ing. p.m, 28 July, 
1579, it was found that Thomas Ilderton of 
London was his kinsman and next heir. This 
Thomas died in London on 1 May, 1586, and 
by Ing. p.m, 24 Sept., 1588, it was found that 
William Elderton, aged forty, was his brother 
and heir. The fact that this William was 
William the ballad-writer is shown by a peti- 
tion of 18 June, 1586, in which it is stated 
that ‘‘the land (in dispute) dothe belonge 
to one Elderton, a common wryter of suppli- 
cations abowte the Courte and Westmenster 
Hall ”’ (‘ Calendar of Border Papers,’ i. 228). 
This agrees with the description of Elderton 
by Stowe as an attorney at the sherifi’s court 
(‘ Survey,’ ed. 1598, p. 217). 

It is satisfactory to think that in the very 
year of William’s imprisonment his brother 
inherited the family estate, and William’s 
fortunes, we may hope, improved, See 
Archaeologia Aeliana, 3rd series, vii., pp. 
117, 123; Proceedings of the Society of An- 
tiquaries of Newcastle-uwpon-Tyne, 3rd ser., 
¥., p. 376. 

M. H. Dopps. 


ENERAL CUSTER AND _ SITTING 
BULL (clxxv. 171).—Regarding the de- 
tails of General Custer’s death at the battle 
of Little Big Horn on June 25, 1876, it must 
be remembered that what is known of the fight 
has come from the Indians, as the Americans 
were annihilated. It is uncertain, therefore, 
why General Custer was left standing to the 
last, but it was probably owing to the fact that 
Sitting Bull and the other Indian chiefs knew 
him personally and appreciated his dash and 
daring. They also probably hoped to take the 
American General alive. It is noteworthy 
that, while all the American officers, includ- 
ing Custer’s brother, were scalped and muti- 
lated. Custer’s body escaped this indignity, 
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and was found where it had fallen, 

Custer was an old Indian fighter who under- 
estimated his opponents. On this occasion, 
however, he seems to have had premonitions 
of his fate, as he told his officers that he 
would probably be killed in the approaching 
battle. It is also remarkable that the Gen- 
eral’s headquarters’ flag was blown down and 
fell to the rear and, on being replanted, fell 
down again. 

Little Big Horn was the last victory the 
Redskins achieved over the Whites in the 
struggle for the American continent. Fear- 
ing a terrible retribution, the followers of 
Sitting Bull fled from place to place, refusing 
to join issue with the pursuing armies of the 
United States. Gradually they melted away 
into small bands and dispersed. The great 
armies, therefore, which, immediately the 
news of Custer’s death reached Washington, 
were sent to trap the Indians, marched u 
and down the Bad Lands without ever find- 
ing an Indian to fight. 

The news of General Custer’s defeat and 
death reached New York on July 6, 1876, and 
was announced by the New York World as 
follows : 

Salt Lake. Utah. July 5th. The correspondent 
of the Helena Herald (Montana) writes from 
Stillwater (Montana) under date of July 2nd 
as follows : 

Muggins Taylor, a scout for General Gibbon, 
arrived here last night direct from Little Horn 
River and reports that General Custer found 
the Indian camp of two thousand lodges on 
the Little Horn and immediately attacked it. 

He charged the thickest portion of the camp 
with five companies. Nothing is known of the 
operations of this detachment except their 
course is traced by the dead. Major Reno com- 
manded the other seven companies and attacked 
the lower portion of the camp. 


G. CaTALAnt. 


HE STUDY OF CHINESE (elxxvi. 8, 
120).—Peter Mundy, the Cornish trav- 
eller, can hardly be called a student of the 
Chinese language, but it is worth recording 
that in 1637 he transcribed some 200 Chinese 
characters and entered them in his Journal 
with their pronunciation as given him by 
‘** Antonis the Caffer,’’ and their signification 
in English. Of these the late Professor H. A. 
Giles remarked: ‘‘ They are curious, chiefly 
because they are identifiable as actual and not 
bogus words, taken down on the spot by a 
bona fide traveller ’’; but, he adds, ‘‘ there is 
nothing to be learnt from them as regards de- 





velopment of script.’’ The list of words is 
followed by some phrases ‘“‘ Englished ’’ and | 


by ‘‘ China Characters that express their 
numbers.’’ On the phrases Mundy com- 
ments : 

How doe you doe. Ve-ry well. But they pro. 
nounce it vely wen. Pe-tang Mundy for Petey 
Mundy. Soe it seemes thatt P L and D are hard 
to bee found att the end off their words 
especially R, sildome used and hard to bee pro. 
neunced by them, allthough itt is sometymes 
by those thatt live among the Portugal [s] att 
Macao. 

Mundy’s Chinese characters are to be found 
in MS. Rawl. A.315 at the Bodleian and also 
in the copy of this portion of his Journal in 
the India Office Library. The English pro 
nunciation of the phrases and numbers, with 
the note by Professor Giles, are printed in 
‘ The Travels of Peter Mundy,’ vol. iii., Pt. i, 
(Hakluyt Society), edited by Sir Richard 
Temple, Bt., pp. viii., xlix, 313. 

L. M. Anstey. 


[TREMULOUS TREES (clxxvi. 43), — At 
Rye some years since I was puzzled by 
an odd illusion of sound. It was a warm, 
sunny day, but sudden flaws of wind swept 
over the old town. All at once my ears were 
arrested by what sounded exactly like the noise 
of surf on a beach of shingle, the rising swell 
as the waves broke, followed by the diminish- 
ing, rustling ‘‘ swish ’’ of the backward suck- 
ing water as it retired. For a moment I was 
completely puzzled, for Rye is now some 2} 
miles from the channel coast, and I knew that 
at this distance the shore-sounds were far be- 
yond the acutest hearing. Then I turned and 
saw the imitator, the weeping ash in the 
churchyard. It was waving its graceful 
masses of feathery greenery in a sudden flaw 
of wind which died almost as soon as it came. 
Several times, as the gusts came and went, 
the sounds were repeated. I have often 
noticed that the wind in the tree-tops mimics 
the song of sea-waves on a shore of sand or 
shingle, but I have never heard the mimicry 
so convincingly done as by this weeping ash. 
This is perhaps due to the peculiar growth 
of the tree. Its boughs are very elastic and 
quite a light breeze will set them swaying. 
So the inconstant humours of the gusts of 
wind were reproduced by this fine old weeping 
ash with amazing fidelity. 
H. W. F. 


FFECT OF MUSIC ON ANIMALS 
(clxxvi. 99).—When a battalion is march- 

ing with its band playing, horses in fields near 

the road will often trot down and stand close 
to the fence by the side of this road. 

In ‘ Out of the Hurly Burly,’ published in 
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the U.S.A. in the ‘seventies, an old farmer 
hears that guano will dance to music. He 
plays all kinds of dance music to a bag 
of this manure, but it “ sot and sot just as 
I expected it would.”” It was of course the 
Iguana lizard which is —— to dance to 
music, although I know of no authority for 
this. C. A, Knapp, 
Captain. 


I came across this in the News Chronicle in 
Robert Lynd’s Saturday Essay, ‘ What Does 
Music do to You?’ 

From my own experience of cats I should 
certainly say that music affects different 
animals of the same species differently. In the 
days when I used to play the pianola [ had 
one cat that, as soon as I began to play, fled 
to the door with cries of anguish and was in 
misery till it had been let out of the room. 

The cat that succeeded it was affected in an 
entirely different manner. Scarcely had I begun 
to play, say, the “ Moonlight Sonata ” than it 
demonstrated rapture, leaping on the piano 
and behaving as though it longed to take part 
in the playing. Motty R. 


‘Les Chats,’ by F, A. Paradis de Moncrif, 
a series of letters on cats to a Marquise (1728), 
quotes from Boyle (1720) what must be the 
most extraordinary story in print of apprecia- 
tion of sound among pe ee Mademoiselle 
Dupuy played the harp, and her cat’s tender 
interest in her performance was so valuable 
as criticism that she attained a measure of 
precision and harmony which gave her a uni- 
versal reputation. So in her will she left the 
cat both a town and country house, with pen- 
sions to various persons who were to look after 
the revenues and see the cat several times a 
week. Relatives set lawyers to contest the 
will, but the result is not stated. 

W. iH. J. 


ALLEY FAMILY (See clxiv. 247; clxxiv. 

405).—The original parish register of St. 
George, Southwark, Surrey, contains an entry 
of the marriage of Robert Cleeter and Ione 
Halley, 2 June, 1685. For this information 
T am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. R. 
Bincram Apams. The bride was identical 
with Joane Halley, widow of Edmond Halley, 
senior, the father of the astronomer Halley. 
The latter had some litigation with his step- 
mother, as shown by Chancery proceedings, 
cirea 1694. The maiden surname of Joane 
Halley has not, as yet, been discovered. 

E. F. MacPrxe. 


4360 Hermosa Way, San Diego, 
California, U.S.A. 





The Library. 


The Passion of Christ. A Book for Medita- 
tions. Compiled by Charles Williams 
(Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. net). 


[His little book is composed of an account of 

the Passion taken from the Gospel, hav- 
ing, subjoined to each passage of that, a 
thought, or several thoughts, taken from 
Christian thinkers, for the most part from 
acknowledged leaders in sanctity and in 
insight into divine things. Each quotation, 
as the compiler claims, is in itself easy; its 
relation, however, to the passage to which it 
is attached is more often than not a matter 
for search and reflection. This slight and, 
so to put it, engaging difficulty formed part, 
we imagine, of the writer’s scheme, his inten- 
tion being to draw the reader’s mind on to 
effective considerations. 

It is extraordinary how shallow and limited 
now-a-days is the average person’s idea of the 
massive and comprehensive philosophy of 
Christianity. This superficiality is no doubt 
largely due to the diminished knowledge of 
the Bible, and of the Christian faith in itself; 
but it would seem to come also from ignorance 
of the depth and the richness of the long 
tradition of Christian thought and Christian 
experience. The examples gathered here are 
—as someone once said of the ‘ Imitation of 
Christ ’"—like seeds. They may develop in the 
receptive mind; they are also witness to an 
anterior life, of a strength and beauty worth 
knowing and contemplating. 

Mr, Charles Williams has made his selec- 
tion with the freedom of a man of letters. St. 
Augustine, Donne and Pascal are the 
thinkers perhaps most frequently drawn upon. 
But Julian of Norwich, Richard Rolle, Wil- 
liam Law and Lancelot Andrewes also meet 
us again and again. St, Chrysostom appears 
several times; and more often St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Some fine sayings have been drawn 
from Coleridge and also from Coventry Pat- 
more ; the most conspicuous of modern writers 
are Karl Barth and Kierkegard. A few pieces 
are taken from Quaker authors. It will be 
seen that the weight of authority behind each 
quotation is a varying quantity. Also, every 
reader of Christian theology will miss names 
which may well be deemed by him more 
worthy of inclusion than some of the chosen. 
But all that is rather to the good, for so he 
may be spurred up to search for himself more 
closely into what he knows. That such is part 
of Mr. Williams’s design we gather from his 
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having had blank pages pages supplied at the 
end of the volume on which extracts from 
one’s own reading can be entered. 


Minstrels of the Mine Patch: Songs and 
Stories of the Anthracite Industry. By 
George Korson. (University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. 14s. net.) 


HE oldest ballad in this collection is ‘ When 
Old Mauch Chunk Was Young,’ com- 
posed, a satirical piece, by a minister in the 
eighteen-forties. | We have here then songs 
and stories recording life and conditions of 
comparatively recent date. A ‘‘ patch” is a 
mining village. Its inhabitants for the years 
covered by this material, were largely Irish 
and Welsh, with Slavs also, hated by the 
miners, welcome as useful tools to the mine- 
owners. Modern inventions and modern 
humanitarian ideas have largely altered both 
the miners’ mode of living, and the dealings 
with them of owners and managers. With 
the starkness and squalor of earlier days has 
disappeared a certain originality, a certain 
rough vigour in the making and enjoying of 
songs and ballads. Mr. Korson, therefore, 
has not collected these by-products of the 
mines without trouble. The idea of collecting 
them was suggested to him in 1924; and his 
finds, after appearing serially in the United 
Mine Workers’ Journal, were published as a 
small book in 1927. When this became out 
of print, rather than put out a new edition, 
he has chosen to make a new book, which 
should incorporate the old songs with a large 
number of new ones accumulated during the 
further dozen years of research. 

Besides a general introduction, he gives 
some introductory pages to each of the groups 
in which the songs or stories are arranged, 
and in these he has much that is interestin 
to tell. Every mine patch had its green, an 
here on summer evenings the miners and their 
families would meet for what we should now 
call communal singing, for story-telling and 
dancing. In the winter the scene would be 
the bar-room, which might be run by a widow 
set up in that business by the charity of the 
men. Mr. Korson noted that even in the 
lunch-hour the miners would congregate to- 

ether for music and singing, ‘‘ not only for 
iversion but to escape the grinding stillness 
of the mine when production had stopped.’ 
The mule drivers sang on their long journeys ; 
the miners sang when not actually drilling or 





blasting, and the making of ballads 
ditties. became a sort of rage. Children be: 
their part: a ballad of some forty stanzas, 
one of the most widely known, was made 
William Keating when a boy of twelve, 
Molly Maguires, even when lying in pri 
awaiting execution, put verses together ; 
You may hear them every evening singi 
merry song, 
Composing rhymes is their delight; they 
it very well, 
wrote one of them, in some verses printed 


a local paper. B 3 
The subjects of the ballads were largel 
taken from events in the life of the community” 


5 


—disaster very often. There was also satires 


humour and homesickness—for the patch 
the life in it were dear to the miners. 


had wandering minstrels, too, who kept mow 
ing from one district to another, improvising” 


and telling the long stories which the min 
would listen to for ever. Everything 


committed to memory, for many of the minem 


« 


could not write and thus singers or storys 


tellers among whom the rhymes or the t 
were orally spread, would vary them at 
will. 

The general character of the collection i 
as might be expected, not unlike that of # 
lumbermen’s songs, though as was also to 
expected, there is added a certain sombrenm 
and bleakness, and the pathos of several is 
the kind that goes shrewdly home. Perh 
on the whole the finest piece is a leng 
ballad, ‘ Down, down, down,’ composed 
William Keating in later years. These wo 
are the refrain to a stanza’ of three lines, 
in some places come in with extraordinari 


good effect. Rough—as indeed all these pieces 


are—and affording almost no line which cot 
be quoted as poetry, the ballad is felt, as 
whole, to be poetry, 

Mr. Korson provides a glossary and 
graphical sketches of the known authors | 
songs, and a chapter is devoted to ghost-ste 
of the mine. We should put this book near 
head of the folk collections from America 
have come our way. 
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